THE   LIFE   OF   HORACE   WALPOLE
Chatham's day had passed, he could still write to Horace
Maun, when the House of Commons was busy at once on the
East India Company and on America : f< Is not this very
magnificent ? A senate regulating the Eastern and Western
worlds at once. The Romans were triflers to us; and yet
our factions and theirs are as like as two peas." But things
in America, as we all know, went sadly amiss and in ten years
he was telling Lady Ossory: " I am at last not sorry you have
no son, and your daughters, I hope, will be married to
Americans and not in this dirty despicable island." And
again: " In truth I am content that liberty will exist any-
where and amongst Englishmen, even across the Atlantic."
For, like most of his friends, he was vehemently against the
attempt to enforce the will of Parliament against the instincts
of an English-speaking people.
In 1778, when France entered the struggle, other impulses
came into play.
"My first object in politics is to demolish the French
marine," he told Lady Ossory. " My Whig blood cannot
bear to part with a drop of the Empire of the ocean. Like
Romans, I would have Rome domineer over the world and be
free at home."
He was aware that there was "little equity in this," but
" a good citizen of the world, as this world is constituted,
would be the most useless animal in creation." He was, in
short, at bottom a very representative Englishman.
Once more, too, a private anxiety was added to his con-
cern for the State. Conway was Governor of Jersey, and
with the French fleet threatening in the Channel had at once
hurried to his post, where the defenders could be only a
handful. Under this stimulus all that was sincere in Walpole
found expression.
" Such I am, ardent for England and evfer shall be/' he
wrote to Mann at Florence; "it is all an useless old maa
can do, to pray for its prosperity. My father is evet